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BOOK   I will promise him that he will have a larger meeting than he ever
V'      addressed and that it will be quite unnecessary for him to go to

1884. the espense Of any fireworks." Hatfield and Highbury alike
show how near to Charles Dickens was the age in general, but
Gladstone was framed on earlier traditions, and his public dignity
never deteriorated any more than Peel's or Pitt's.
Two days later, at Denbigh, Chamberlain recovered his best
style of biting felicity in satire. A meeting of ten thousand filled
a marquee near the ruins of Denbigh Castle. He extolled the
peers as "ancient monuments", but mocked them as hereditary
legislators:
"I have no desire to see a dull uniformity of social life. I am
rather thankful than otherwise to gentlemen who will take the
trouble to wear robes and coronets and who will keep up a certain
state of splendour which is very pleasant to look upon. (Hear,
hear.) They are ancient monuments (loud laughter), and I should
be sorry to deface them. (Laughter.) But then, gentlemen, I
don't admit that we can build upon these interesting ruins the
foundations of our government. (Hear, hear.) I cannot allow that
these antiquities should control the destinies of a free empire."
(Cheers.)l
Again this is excellent speaking for his purpose. No one in the
last half-century has hit quite so well the reasonable mean be-
tween the old studied rhetoric and the latter-day colloquialism
of the platform.
This suggests a further reflection upon his method. Chamber-
lain practised preparation until he always seemed not to have
prepared. Long after, he thought this self-discipline excessive.
It is an interesting question. He pruned his sanguine tempera-
ment too much, admiring lucidity and compression above all
things and fearing exuberance. Rigorous habits of self-control
and self-compulsion had become second nature in his earlier life.
But for his rigid practice of elimination, the frank humanities
that his closest friends knew and loved might have been more
often expressed. He encased, as it were, in the metallic armour
of his utterances a nature very different from what he seemed.
It is as possible that with more amenity in his public speaking
he would have had less power.
1 Denbigh, October 20, 1884.